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Old Colony Service 


An efficient and courteous organization, progressive 
methods, large resources, and three offices, conve- 
niently located in different sections of Boston, 
combine to make the Old Colony Trust Company 
the most desirable depository in New England. 


Three Modern Safe Deposit Vaults 


Old Colony Trust Company 


17 Court Street 
52 Temple Place 222 Boylston Street 
Boston 


There is no for- 


mality in dealing 


with this Bank 


American‘ jrust 
COMpany 


eine — DEPOSIT VAULTS 50 State St. 


“The Small Account Today Makes the Large Account Tomorrow” 


CATS PAW 


CUSHION RUBBER HEELS 


TREAD SOFTLY 
STEP SAFELY 


THAT PLUG 
PREVENTS 
SLIPPING 


ORDER BY NAME 


FOSTER RU BBER co., 


BO STON, MASS. 


Choisa Coffee 


Moderate 
Price 


Exceptional 
Value 


COFFEE 


S. PIERCE C0. 


BOSTON AND BROOKLINE 


BROWRN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


FEED THE BIRDS 


Put out An old and reliable remedy for throat troubles caused 
THE PACKARD by cold or use of the voice. Free from opiates in any 
form. Sold only in boxes—never in bulk. At druggists 
or by mail. 
Automatic Food- House 


Keeps the food dry; feeds automatically; 
avoids waste; lasts years; weighs a pound 
and a half; holds a quart; and costs 75c. 

Two for $1.25—Why Pay More? 


by mail, postpaid in New England; else- 
where add postage. 


BROWN’S ‘Sxroxxceous DENTIFRICE 
SAPONACEOUS 
Will keep the teeth and gums in healthy condition. 
At druggists or by mail. 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, BOSTON, MASS. 


Burn Less COAL!!! 


Present Prices of Coal Unprecedented. 
Save Money 
AND Buy 


STEARNS STORM WINDOWS 
Keep In the Coal and Keep Out the Cold 


Prompt 
Deliveries 


The A. T. Stearns Lumber Company 


Neponset Boston Massachusetts 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, Inc. 
REAL ESTATE 


129 Tremont Street, Boston 
1331 Beacon St., Coolidge Corner, Brookline 


564 Commonwealth Ave. 41 Concord Street 
NEWTON CENTRE FRAMINGHAM 


SPECIAL MIXTURE BIRD FOOD 


A balanced ration; best for the birds, 
best for use in the food-house. 

8 Ibs. for $1.25, postpaid in New 
England. Elsewhere add postage. 


WINTHROP PACKARD, Canton, Mass. 


STATIONERS, ENGRAVING and PRINTING 
Office Supplies—Loose Leaf 
Writ 

Leat 
eather 


57-61 Franklin Street 
Wedding Invitations Boston 


AW YER’ 


CRYSTAL 


BLUE 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 88 BROAD ST. BOSTON 
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ELL IN 1868, AND FOR ForTy- 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility , the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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IF you are against militarism and extrava- 
gant expenditures for the army and navy, 
write and tell your Senator and Representa- 
tive how you feel about it. 


WE have been able to send quite a little more 
than a hundred dollars to the German S$. P. 
C. A. at Frankfort, in response to their appeal 
through this magazine. 


WILL not all the good women in Massachu- 
setts interested in humane work read about 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the Angell Memo- 
rial Animal Hospital on page 153? 


THE Chattanooga Humane Education Soci- 
ety, under the efficient presidency of Mrs. 
Richard Hardy, is working for a Humane 
Education law in Tennessee. This organiza- 
tion generally gets what it starts for. All 
success to the endeavor! 

MORE than 110,000,000 four-footed ani- 
mals slaughtered annually in the United 
States for food! These would make a line 
reaching seven and a half times round the 
world, traveling night and day. The vast 
majority of these are slaughtered with a 
cruelty that should disgrace a civilized nation 
in the eyes of savages. 


A PRIZE of $1,000 has been offered for the 
most satisfactory horseshoe or device which 
will prevent horses from slipping on roadways 
or wherever in service. The money has been 
promised by a group of humane societies. 
The prize is offered through the American 
Humane Association, 287 State Street, Al- 
bany, N. Y. For all.particulars write to that 
address. 


THE English Pall Mall Gazette wittily 
remarks: 

“An American scientific expedition is setting 
out to explore Central Asia for the ‘missing 
link.” But the ‘monkey gland’ operation 
encourages the hope that it will shortly be 
possible to produce that article synthetically 
at home, without the cost and peril of ran- 
sacking remote countries for it.” 


NOTICE 
Our Three Bills Before the Legislature 


UR Society has three bills before the 
present legislature 

First, Senate 72, the one which would 
secure the humane killing of our food animals. 
It opposes a gigantic cruelty daily inflicted 
upon defenseless cattle, sheep, and swine. 
It would compel the stunning, or rendering 
unconscious by some painless method, of all 
food animals before the use of the knife. 
Before the last legislature, it was referred 
to the next General Court, and has been 
taken from the files and so is up again this 
year. 

Second, House 315, the bill of the Jack 
London Club to prohibit the exhibition of 
performing animals at places of amusement. 

Third, House 298, the bill which will 
aid the Society in identifying drivers who are 
reported as cruelly treating their horses. It 
will make it necessary for every public truck- 
man or teamster to have his name on the 
wagon. 

We do not know at this writing when these 
bills will come up for a hearing. We shall 
try to inform as many members of the date 
as possible. We want them at the hearings. 
The first two are those of greatest importance. 

Meanwhile if you really love animals, write 
your Senators and Representatives and urge 
them to support these bills. 


GONE TO FOREIGN LANDS 


ILLIONS have gone. Millions are 
on the way while we are writing. 
Millions are being assembled for the same 
voyage across the sea. It’s dollars we have 
in mind. Dollars to heal the woes suffered 
by little children smitten down by the grim 
specters of War, and Famine, and Disease. 
We wish we could give to every one of these 
dollars some magic power by which it would 
burst into a thousand multiples of itself the 
moment it touched the hand of the.needy ones 
abroad. 

But are any of us forgetting the manifold 
causes here at home that are dependent upon 
our generosity? Does our foreign giving 
mean so much additional personal sacrifice, 


or merely the turning of the stream of our 
generosity into other channels, which means 
the leaving of the old ones dry? Children’s 
Hospitals founded here, Homes for the Aged 
and Poor, as well as institutions pledged to 
care for those who can never speak for them- 
selves, have marked this ebbing tide of home- 
ward gifts. Let us hope that the bread cast 
upon the waters and feeding the hungry far 
away may come back after many days so 
multiplied to those who have flung it forth 
that the charities here at home, for a while 
neglected, shall have at last a double portion. 


WHAT DO YOU THINK OF THEM ? 


HESE chickens that have come home 

from the war to roost. There they are 
on the perch at last, and a sorry-looking flock 
they make. Lawlessness ruffles his feathers 
and stares at you with careless effrontery. 
Theft is there indolently at rest. Having 
been used to helping himself so long to what 
was not his, he wonders how he ever stood 
it in the old days to work for a living. Un- 
cleanness watches out of an evil eye for some 
victim of his lust. Idleness, habits of indus- 
try broken to pieces, disdains to settle down 
to toil. Highway robbery makes no effort 
to conceal his ugly head, and looks the part 
he plays with increasing boldness. Murder, 
too, is there. His bloody beak betrays him. 
Killing has dulled all sensitiveness to the 
sacredness of life. These are some of the 
brood war hatches out and fosters under its 
foul wings. What a loathsome, buzzardlike 
bird it is! : 


OUT of 120,000 camels in the British service 
during the late war, 22,812 were lost by injury 
and death. So hard were they worked that 
in Mesopotamia the death rate ran as high 
as 86.5 per cent. 


THE City of Mexico, with a population of 
more than 1,000,000 reported a day in October 
when “not a crime was committed nor a 
single arrest made.’ But who for a moment 
can think of comparing conditions of civili- 
zation in Mexico and New York? 


—New York World 


Be Kind to Animals Week, April 11-16, 1921 
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OUR DUMB 


ANIMALS 


THE JACK LONDON CLUB NOW NUMBERS 172,382 


THE Club gained 5,694 during the last 
month. 


THE London Times deems the work in which 
the Jack London Club is engaged worthy the 
place of a leading article. 


This same London Times has also published 
recently a carefully prepared letter on the 
Jack London Club written by Captain Fair- 
holme, Secretary of the Royal S. P. C. A. 


F you never happened to see this magazine 
before, you are wondering what the Jack 
London Club is. It’s a society with no 
officers and no dues. It was started because 
of Jack London’s disclosures in his book, 
“Michael Brother of Jerry,” of the cruelties 
behind the trick animal performances in our 
theaters and other places. He was no senti- 
mentalist. But he says that in the trained 
animal performance cruelty has blossomed 
into its perfect flower. 

To join this Club all you have to do is to 
agree to do the one thing that London says 
will finally banish these performances from 
the stage, viz., get up and go out of the theater 
during that part of the program. Will you 
do it? If so, send us your name. 

It is hoped all members of the Club, before 
purchasing tickets at any theater or place of 
public amusement where performing animals 
are ever exhibited, will ask if any such features 
are on the program, refusing to purchase 
tickets if the answer is in the affirmative. 

When leaving any place because of an ani- 
mal performance always let the management 
know why you are leaving or going out during 
that part of the performance, or write a letter 
to the management after returning home. 


Read Jack London’s “Michael Brother of 
Jerry” 

A COPY OF THE BOOK FREE AS A PRIZE FOR 
THREE ONE-DOLLAR SUBSCRIPTIONS TO Our 
Dumb Animals, ALSO FOR ONE HUNDRED NEW 
NAMES TO THE CLUB. Forty-one copies of the 
book have already been given as_ prizes; 
several of these to schools. The volume will 
be mailed, post free, to any address upon 
receipt of price, one dollar. 

It is fascinating, startling, strong. 

It deals with a great cruelty. It tells how 
we may stop it. 


THE JACK LONDON CLUB 


is built on it. Will you join it? No dues. 
Just send us your name and the names of as 
many as will agree to do what London suggests 
in the last paragraph. 
Our Dump ANIMALS 
180 Longwood Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


We reprint here the following, which ap- 
peared as a leading article in a recent issue 
of the celebrated London Times under the 
heading 

PERFORMING ANIMALS 


Man in his vanity often attributes a high 
intelligence to the dog and the horse because 
these have been moulded to his will. In long 
generations of selection, natural independence 
has been called “vice,” and has been bred out 
of them. Quick recognition of their master’s 


A Letter from the London Times 


Photo by International Film Co. 

DOG AERIALISTS 
Jack and Jill are owned by a New York man 
who has taught them to perform the most diffi- 
cult acrobatic feats, such asthis. Their owner 
made a complete set of apparatus for their use. 


wish and almost instinctive obedience to it 
have become part of their character. By 
patience and rewards they can be taught 
tricks seemingly marvellous, until analysis 
shows them to be adaptations of racial capaci- 
ties rearranged in obedience to human will, 
in a form intelligible to human imagination. 


Acting but Not Understanding 


The performing animal is acting a play 
of which he does not know the words. The 


cat is not so much a domesticated animal as 
a willing guest, and most wild animals have 
brains and habits untouched by human inter- 
ference. Their intelligence and their capaci- 
ties are perhaps more limited, at least more 
specialized, but are finer and more highly 
developed because of their development in 
the hard school of nature. Patience and 
rewards, playing on the peculiar capacities 
of each different kind of wild animal, can 
elaborate performances even more marvellous 
than those of the dog and the horse. The 
imitativeness and four-handed dexterity of 
the ape, the leaping and balancing of the 
cats, the sea-lion’s nice adjustment of muscu- 
lar movement to vision, the kangaroo’s fashion 
of standing erect and wrestling with his fore 
limbs, are all natural qualities or habits readily 
improved into tricks. Let it be remembered 
also that all mammals enjoy a period of youth, 
devoted to playful practice of the powers by 
which they will have to gain their living. 


The Cruelty Behind the Acting 

An intelligent trainer can work marvels 
with young animals by patient kindness. And 
yet we believe that cruelty lies behind nearly 
all the public performances of domestic and 
wild animals—cruelty so great that it is 
doubtful if most of them should be tolerated. 
Let their advocate ask himself why a whip is 
the wand of authority, wielded in public so 
tenderly, and yet so anxiously obeyed. There 
are two reasons why the memory of pain and 
the presence of its instrument seem a neces- 
sary concomitant of public exhibitions. The 
first is that many tricks are not developments 
but violations of natural instincts, learned 
only when instinctive reluctance was overcome 
by a stronger stimulus. We admit readily 
that some performances are without this 
defect; the tricks of sea-lions, for example. 
But the second reason almost always exists. 


Why the Whip? 

A public performance must take place at 
the minute; when the scene is set and the 
curtain rises, the “turn” must be ready. But 
animals are more wayward and unpunctual 
than schoolboys—attentive, obedient an hour 
ago or tomorrow, but often not at the ap- 
pointed moment. And so pain and the fear 
of pain are used. There are few of our public 
amusements which require more careful and 
more expert criticism than those in which 
living animals play their part. 


Good News 


A member of the Club writes from a city 
in Nebraska, “I have just received a letter 
from the resident manager of the Orpheum 
Theater here, in which he says, “The per- 
formances of trained animals are gradually 
being eliminated as a result of the protests 
of humane people.’’’ Now the fine part 
about this is that this member of the Club 
and her friends keep protesting to the theaters. 
Too many members of the Club protest once 
or twice and then give it up. Keep it up, 
good friends. Even a drop of water, repeated 
enough times, will cut a hole through granite. 


A Good Example to Follow 


Witnessing an animal act in a Springfield, 
Mass., theater, Mrs. Alice W. Flagg writes 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


the Springfield Union in part as follows: 
To the Editor of the Union: 
Sir: 

I wish to appeal to the kindness and hu- 
manity of the readers through this reference 
to the animal act on the bill at a local theater 
the first half of this week, and I hope that 
other readers will also write a few lines on the 
subject. The act consisted of half a dozen 
of the most unhappy looking cats and as many 
rats, and their trainer. 

The bodies of these little animals were rigid 
with fear as they crouched together on a small 
table, waiting for their turn to perform, cring- 
ing with flattened ears every time their trainer 
came near them, which was enough to show 
that their feeling toward him was anything 
but the purring affection it is the nature of all 
kindly-treated cats to show their masters. 

I looked in vain for one little act or look of 
gentleness from the trainer toward his little 
troup. The part of the act which was the 
most appalling was when one poor creature 
was made to climb up a rope to a perch some 
twelve or fifteen feet in the air and jump onto 
his master’s shoulder. After reaching his 
high perch, the poor animal peered over the 
edge with a frightened, pitiful look, and ut- 
tered howls of terror before making the leap. 
Perhaps some day, the managers will come to 
the conclusion that these acts are not what the 
public wants. 


PRIZES FOR NEWSPAPER CARTOONS 


To Cartoonists Who Illustrate Be Kind to 
Animals Week (April 11-16) in News-. 
papers or Magazines 


First prize, $50 cash. 
Second prize, $25 cash. 


The prizes will be awarded to the origina- 
tors of the successful cartoons that are pub- 
lished in American newspapers or magazines 
between the dates of April 1 and April 17, 
1921, inclusive, copies of which are received 
in the office of the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, 
not later than May 1, 1921. 

The decision of the judges appointed by the 
Society shall be accepted as final. 

Address, Contest Editor, 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston 17, Mass. 


BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK 
April 11-16. Humane Sunday, April 17 
This is the time especially for 
THE PRESS to publish it— 

THE TEACHER to teach it— 
THE MINISTER to preach it— 


KINDNESS TO ANIMALS 


_ Literature, with suggestions for all occa- 
sions, will be sent to all applying to the 


AmeErIcAN HuMANE Epucation Society, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Mass. 


THE longer on this earth we live, 

And weigh the various qualities of men, 

The more we feel the high stern-faced beauty 
Of plain devotedness to duty; 

Steadfast and still, nor paid with mortal praise, 
But finding amplest recompense, 

For life’s ungarlanded expense 

In work done squarely and unwasted days. 


JAMES RussELL LOWELL 


Wallabies and 


Their Young 


Photo by International Film Co. 


LITTLE RED-NECKED WALLABY IN ITS MOTHER’S POUCH 


HE wallaby, or brush-kangarvo, is one 
of the smaller species of the marsupial 
family, the pouch-bearers, which live in the 
bush and on the plains of Australia and 
Tasmania. The number of kangaroos was 
formerly very great, but with the coming 
of the stockmen and their flocks and herds 
which have spread over the grass lands, the 
marsupials have had short shrift, and from 
many districts they have quite disappeared. 
The aborigine and the colonist have always 
found the kangaroo easy prey. A common 
practice with the former, by which the ani- 
mals were taken in great numbers, is not 
unfamiliar to many. Our geographies used 
to picture a “drive’’ of kangaroos by the 
native blacks, preliminary to a huge barbecue, 
where the feasters gorged themselves on kan- 
garoo flesh to the limit. This unedifying 
picture showed a long, irregular line of kan- 
garoos leaping frantically before the burning, 
sun-dried grass which had been fired by the 
natives in their wholesale round-up and 
slaughter. With spears and clubs a host of 
terrified animals were easily struck down. 
And the kangaroo is hunted down without 
mercy in another manner. With horse and 
dog the colonist indulges his “love of sport” 
in chasing kangaroos to their death. Some- 
times a large and hardy individual, leaping 
fifteen to twenty feet at each spring, can keep 
far abreast of horse and hounds for several 
hours, and has been known to lead the hard 
and exciting pursuit for nearly a score of 
miles. The European settlers have also deci- 
mated the kangaroos by a method equally 
wanton and deadly. Into an enclosure or 
battue the animals are driven by a cordon 
of beaters. Then a scene of carnage follows 
which may perhaps be best left to the imag- 
ination. Thus the kangaroos, of which there 
are twenty-four known species, are rapidly 
growing less, and it is not improbable that, 
like the American bison, they will be reduced 
to the verge of extinction. 


Young kangaroos, or wallabies, which the 
natives call ‘“‘joeys,” are very small and help- 
less for some time after birth. But mother 
wallabies are the most watchful and faithful of 
parents. Into her warm furry pocket or pouch 
the mother puts her tiny “joey” and carries it 
about until it has grown strong enough to 
shift for itself. For the first few weeks the 
young wallaby (sometimes there are two, but 
rarely more) lies completely hidden in his 
maternal pouch. By and by he pushes his 
head out of the cozy pocket and takes his 
first look at the world. It is not long now 
before he will be imitating his mother by 
nibbling the grass when she stoops down to 
feed. Later he comes out and feeds on his 
own account, but always hopping along near 
the mother. At the least sign of approaching 
danger the mother wallaby stoops forward, 
opens wide the mouth of her pocket, the 
youngster jumps in head first, and together 
they make off for safety. 


PASSING OF NELLIE BLY 

N the last day of the old year, “Nellie 

Bly,” the Kentucky mare who each 
April, for several years, was a conspicuous 
participant in the “Be Kind to Animals” 
parade at Worcester, Mass., passed to her 
reward at the age of thirty-six. For many 
seasons a queen of the turf, the racing merits 
of this mare caused her name to be known 
far and wide. In her declining years Nellie 
received all the comforts a horse could enjoy 
on the farm of her mistress, Mrs. E. D. Eagan, 
Blithewood Avenue, Worcester. Here the 
famous animal received the homage of many 
a horseman who came with admiration for 
her record, her endurance, and her mettle. 
She was greatly endeared to her owners by 
her quick intelligence, her moods, and her 
affectionate disposition. 


Remember the Mass. S. P. C. A. in your 
will. 
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THE DONKEY’S APPEAL 


WHY dost thou strike me? Ever faithful 
In service to thee do I live; 
And all my working days I labor, 
And all my strength to thee I give; 
My very heart I'd yield to thee!— 
Why strik’st thou me? 


Why seek to hurt me—I who slave 
To help thee earn thy daily bread? 
I do my best to understand thee, 
Yet every weary mile I tread 
I feel the whip I cannot see! 
Why strik’ st thou me? 


Why tug the reins that give thee power 
To hurt my mouth until it bleed? 
Art thou a man, or but a coward, 
To flog a poor defenseless steed ? 
I do not hurt or injure thee! 
Why strik’ st thou me? 


Why bully me? Thy hard-clenched fist 
Has struck me many a cruel blow, 
Until thy step fills me with fear; 
Wouldst thou be treated so? 
On Judgment Day, God will ask thee, 
answered thou the donkey's plea ?— 
‘Why strik’st thou me?’ ” 


“BE KIND TO ANIMALS!” 
A PLEA FoR THE HorsE 


VERY horse will work better and longer 

if given three ample meals daily, plenty 

of pure water, proper shoes, sharpened for 

slippery roads, a bianket in cold weather, a 

stall six by nine feet, or enough room to lie 

down, exercise, a fly net in summer, two 

weeks’ vacation each year. Avoid the cruel, 

tight checkrein and closely fitting blinders 
which cause blindness. 

Spare the whip! 


WANTED: A home, for her keeping, for a fine, 
thoroughly-broken young mare, a pet. Best of refer- 
ences-must be given. Apply Qur Dumb Animals. 


A GREAT M 


KNOW THY BEAST 
LILLIAN L, TROTT 


OW many owners of animals have dis- 

covered that ocular troubles may 
assail the race that we—and rightly—assume 
to be hardier than the human? 

In our family a faithful horse was living on 
“borrowed time,” having passed the mile- 
stone that checkmates the ordinary run of 
his comrades (probably because of longer 
vacations and more consideration when he 
did work) before anybody understood that 
his extreme timidity and habit of shying at 
everything, and at nothing at all, were trace- 
able to defective sight. In all his twenty 
years he never would meet an automobile, 
he was ticklish over a scrap of paper in the 
road, or a freshly-chipped tree beside it; he 
never liked to enter a dark barn, and once he 
landed his passengers in the ditch for fear 
of a passing cat or mayhap a squirrel—we 
never knew exactly what. Riding out with 
him one night, his owner was surprised by his 
stumbling against a bowlder and injuring 
his knee, an accident that an animal with 
perfect eyes never would have incurred. The 
knee never recovered, though the horse worked 
at times. And when he was shot—not be- 
cause he appeared uncomfortable, though he 
had always been short-winded, but because 
it did not seem right to feed during war time 
a horse idle eleven months a year—the hurt 
leg fell apart at the joint. Apparently, the 
two parts were held together only by the 
skin and cords, which goes to prove that our 
silent friends have troubles that even the 
best intentioned owners know not of. 

The same family at present coddles an old 
cat that never dreams of catching a mouse— 
though he will condescendingly partake of 
whatever the other felines capture—because 
half blind, now as he always has been. Al- 


though only eight years old, his infirmity 
gives him an ancient and reverend mien. 
Dark stalls and blinders may be responsible 
in the first case, but why should Puss need 
spectacles? 


RGAN SIRE 


Humane Day in Schools, Friday, April 15, 1921 


THE CRUEL STEEL TRAP AGAIN 


Editor, Our Dumb Animals:— 

I was very much interested in two of the 
articles in the January issue of Our Dumb 
Animals. One of them was the article about 
the success of the Jack London Clubs for the 
prevention of training wild animals for exhi- 
bition purposes, and the other was the article 
about the trapping of fur-bearing animals. 

If at an exhibition of trained wild animals 
on the stage one of these animals was pur- 
posely caught in a trap and held a suffering 
prisoner during the whole performance, the 
audience would be in an uproar and demand 
the release of that suffering animal. If the 
animal were held in the trap for the whole 
night and the following day, the man who 
was responsible for the thing would probably 
be arrested for cruelty to animals and be 
subjected to fine or imprisonment, as he 
certainly ought to be. 

Now the trapping of that animal is just 
what is taking place in thousands and millions 
of cases, the only difference being that in 
those cases there is no audience to witness 
the cruelty and the suffering goes on not in 
a warm, comfortable building, but in very 
many cases amid freezing ice and snow, until 
after many hours of suffering death comes at 
last as a happy release for the sufferer. 

And for what? Why, simply that some 
lady or gentleman may have a fur coat, or 
some other lady or gentleman make some 
money. 

Now if.some people can get along comfort- 
ably without a fur coat, others can do the 
same, but if they must have furs, let the fur- 
bearing animals be raised on farms and 
ranches as sheep and cattle are raised and 
then put to death in a reasonable or humane 
manner. 

There is no more reason for a fur-bearing 
animal to be caught in a trap or tortured to 
death than that a sheep or an ox should be 
treated in that way. A few years ago a good 
little friend of mine, a fine collie dog, was 
caught in a trap which some one had set for a 
wild animal. I was near at hand and re- 
leased him in less than five minutes after he 
was caught, but in those five minutes I real- 
ized as never before how much a trapped 
animal suffers. 

We have a law against the snaring of wild 
birds and animals, and that is well, but there 
is infinitely more need of a law against trap- 
ping, for the bird or animal that is caught in 
a snare is usually caught around the neck and 
is choked to death in a few minutes, but the 
animal that is caught in a trap is usually 
caught by a foot and held a prisoner to suffer 
there for many hours. 

The plumage of birds and whole birds used 
to be a very common ornament on ladies’ 
hats. Public opinion and legislation have 
now eliminated that form of decoration. I 
hope the day will soon come when a fur coat 
on a man’s or woman’s back will be as rare 
. sight as a stuffed bird is now on a woman’s 

at. 

About four-fifths of all the furs in use come 
from animals caught in traps, and the attend- 
ant suffering of all these animals is enormous. 
Let us influence public opinion against the 
cruelty of trapping wild animals and let us 
have legislation which will stop this barbarous 
practice. GrorcE B. Foster 

Brookline, Mass. 
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DOGS AND MUSIC 
L. E. EUBANKS 


THINK it is generally believed that all 

animals love music. Nine persons out of 
ten say that a dog howls when he hears a 
violin because he enjoys the melody. 

But a moment’s reflection will cause any- 
one to doubt this. Did you ever see your 
dog howl as an appreciation of any other 
pleasure? When the hunting dog that loves 
his outings sees his master take down the gun 
does he howl? No; he barks, a short, snappy 
bark, and usually capers around. A dog that 
is fond of horses will do the same thing when 
given a chance to go with the team. Howling 
always means that the dog is for some reason 
unhappy, is suffering more or less, either 
physically or mentally. 

This does not mean that dogs never like 
music; it means that not all dogs are alike, 
and that they have some instinct of discrim- 
ination. I have observed this personally; 
I had a shepherd dog that would howl inva- 
riably when I played the mouth-organ. But 
he would sit and listen without a sound when 
a certain friend of mine played! 

Curious at this discovery, we experimented. 
Only one tune that my friend played would 
make the dog howl, while everything I at- 
tempted brought out the canine lamentation. 
John was an accomplished harpist, while I 
was but a beginner. Did the dog know that? 
I can’t say that he did, but who can say that 
he did not? John thought that maybe it 
was because I was the animal’s master, so we 
let a third person, who could not play even as 
well as I, “make a noise.” The dog howled 
immediately and most woefully. 

As a corroboration of my own views on 
this, I quote the following paragraph from 
George H. Yates, physician in the Dog and 
Cat Hospital of Seattle: “‘A dog’s eardrum is 
supersensitive. Some people’s singing causes 
the drum to become strained and the dog 
howls. A violin will often produce the same 
result. I have a dog here now who suffers 
when anyone plays the saxophone. People 
for years have believed their singing creates a 
feeling of pleasure in a dog and that the dog 
sings in accompaniment. It is not so. The 
singing gives him a pain. . . . Some people’s 
voices have no disturbing effect upon a dog. 
Probably it’s because some are singers and 
some are not.” 

A few times I have seen dogs manifest joy 
at instrumental music, and the selections were 
invariably just such as make people feel happy 
and energetic. But usually their approval 
is shown by quiet listening. 

Scientific experiments have proved that 
music, when well received, increases the con- 
sumption of oxygen in a dog’s lungs, by 20 
per cent, and quickens functional activity of 
the skin. Grief, as manifested in howling, 
retards and sometimes halts the vital processes 
—Jjust as similar emotions do in the case of a 
human being. I think every owner of a dog 
should watch the effect of music and never 
wilfully cause the animal to suffer. 


. 
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THE man getting his hair cut noticed that 
the barber’s dog, which was lying on the floor 
beside the chair, had his eyes fixed on his 
master at work. “Nice dog that,” said the 
customer. “He is, sir.” “He seems very 
fond of watching you cut hair.” “It ain’t 
that, sir,” explained the barber. “You see, 
sometimes I make a mistake and snip off a 
little bit of a customer’s ear.” 


BUSTER’S DISOBEDIENCE 
LOUELLA C. POOLE 


WHY, Buster, are you here, old boy? 
Your place is down below! 

Go back to bed downstairs, you scamp! 
Go, Buster! Go, now go!” 


And, all reluctant, Buster turned, 
But paused he at the door; 

Then back he came, his master’s hand 
To lick again once more. 


Again, and yet again the words, 
“Go downstairs, sir!” were said; 

He still refused; then in affright 
The master leaped from bed. 


Ah, none too soon! The house from fire 
In time was he to save; 

All thanks to Buster, dear old hound, 
So loyal and so brave! 


And all were, oh, so glad the dog 
For once failed to obey, 

For he had surely saved the home 
By having his own way. 


POLICE DOGS IN FLATBUSH 


N interesting experiment in the use of 

police dogs is being made in the Flat- 

bush district of Brooklyn, N. Y. In response 

to requests from citizens, the police commis- 

sioner has added ‘Sherlock Fritz’ and four 
other Belgian dogs to the police force. 

It seems that formerly, when police dogs 
were in use, not a single burglary occurred 
in Flatbush. Perhaps the reason for this 
is found in the fact that the most effective 
weapon of Fritz and his four companions is a 
.32 caliber double-row of teeth, which they 


‘plant into their victims and hold on with a 


grip that requires the strength of two stalwart 
policemen to release. Burglars do not know- 
ingly risk encounters of this sort. It is said 
that once the dogs take to a policeman, they 
become close friends, and will follow orders 
instantly. 


“FLUFFY” PRESENTED WITH MEDAL 


LUFFY, the dog that roused more than 
thirty persons from sleep in time to 
enable them to escape from a New York 
tenement fire, was given a silver-mounted 
collar, fittingly inscribed, by the American 
S. P. C. A. of that city. Fluffy and his owner, 
Fred Donaldson, were invited to the offices 
of the Society, where Mr. Donaldson told a 
vivid and dramatic story of the fire and how 
his own family and his neighbors were all 
saved by the intelligence and quick actions 
of his hero dog. 
Colonel Wagstaff, president of the Ameri- 
can S. P. C. A., made the presentation speech. 
This is the inscription upon the collar: 


“Fluffy, whose devotion and watch- 
fulness saved the lives of 32 persons 
from fire November 7, 1920. Pre- 
sented by the A. S. P. C. A., January 
18, 1921.” 


A picture of Fluffy and an account of his 
remarkable exploit were published in the 
January Our Dumb Animals. 


DOGS AND AUTOMOBILES 


CORRESPONDENT in Haverhill, 

Mass., writes us that recently he had a 
dog who was killed by an automobile as the 
resuit of the dog’s fondness for chasing motor 
cars. “I tried,” the letter states, “to break 
him of this habit, but as he was out of puppy- 
hood days he would not stop. Friends, what- 
ever you do, keep your dogs away from these 
merciless autos.” To this advice, both as a 
dog lover and an automobile driver, we say, 
emphatically, amen! 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital may be endowed 
by individuals. Seventy-five dollars a year 
for a horse stall, thirty-five dollars a year 
for a kennel. 


“FLUFFY,” HERO DOG OF NEW YORK FIRE, RECEIVING COLLAR FROM 
PRES. WAGSTAFF OF AMERICAN S. P. C. A., AND HIS OWNERS 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 
tion this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do riot wish to consider prose manuscripts of over 800 
words in length, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The 
shorter the better. Full return postage should be enclosed 
with each manuscript submitted. 


WHAT ARE THE FACTS? 

E are constantly surprised at the num- 
ber of people who think that the 
various humane societies of Boston form but 
a single organization. ‘The Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, the Boston Work-horse Relief Asso- 
ciation, the Animal Rescue League—why, are 
they not all the same thing?” we hear over 
and over again. No. These are three sepa- 
rate organizations as distinct as the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, the Children’s Friend Society, and 

the Home for Crippled Children. 

The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals is the state 
organization, founded 53 years ago by George 
Thorndike Angell. Its paid agents are to be 
found in all the large cities of the common- 
wealth. Its official organ is this magazine. 
Its Animal Hospital is under the same roof 
with its headquarters, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
which are also the headquarters of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society, an organiza- 
tion carrying on at large expense the work 
of humane education in every state in the 
Union. 


KILLING OFF THE BUFFALOES 

UCH has been heard of late about the 

destruction of all the buffaloes on 
Antelope Island, Utah. There seems no 
immediate danger of this happening. Bills 
have been introduced in Congress as well as 
in the legislature of Utah urging federal or 
state action, looking toward buying up the 
island and buffaloes. This made it imprac- 
ticable for the humane societies through the 
American Humane Association to act effec- 
tively, especially when one bill proposed that 
$300,000 be expended in the purchase. Quite 
likely there are several motives working behind 
this agitation. At the moment of writing 
only five old and savage bulls have been de- 
stroyed. We doubt if there has ever been 
any real purpose to annihilate the herd. 
Furthermore the buffalo is not so rare an 
animal as many think. There are approxi- 
mately 8,000 in the United States and Canada 
in good condition and breeding as freely as 
so many cattle. In Canada they are multi- 
plying so rapidly that the government finds 
it difficult to dispose of the surplus. 


THE MADNESS OF IT 


OOK at these amazing figures! They 
are the United States’ appropriations 
for 1920. A government supposed to have 
been managed not very well since 1776, but 
at least not by fools: 
I. Past Wars 
II. Future Wars 
III. Civil Departments 
IV. Public Works 
V. Education and 


$3,855,482,586 68% 
1,424,138,677 25% 
181,087,225 3% 
168,203,557 3% 


Science 57,093,661 _1% 
Total $5,686,005,706 100% 


If this looks to you, reader, as too ridiculous 
to be true; if you don’t want any more such 
idiocy to triumph: if you would like a little, 
just a very little, slowing up of the Juggernaut 
car of taxation, write your Senators and 
Representatives at Washington and _ beg 
them to cut down the military and naval 
appropriations and to back up the bill author- 
izing the President to invite England and 
Japan to join with us in an effort to plan for 
peace instead of war by a reduction of arma- 
ments. Write now. 


BETTER DEATH THAN LIFE IMPRIS- 
ONMENT 
URELY as a matter of ethics, abolition 
is the ultimate logic of all zoological 
gardens.” This sentence the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor quotes from the Nation of 
London. The Nation further says, “Animals 
have committed no crimes against the com- 
munity and therefore the community have 
no right whatever to give them life sentences 
of imprisonment.” The Monitor continues: 
“Even if it were granted that animals are 
happier in captivity than in their native wilds, 
this can only be meant relatively, for though 
protected and cared for, animals in captivity 
are denied the primal joys of liberty and 
fitness to environment, among such jobs being 
their power of exercising their suppleness of 
body or strength of wing in graceful move- 
ments, and not least of all joys, the power of 
satisfying their continual curiosity.” 


BREEDING LAWLESSNESS 


OVING picture films are being shown 
in every city of the land whose influ- 
ence is directly and unmistakably to create 
lawlessness. Men are portrayed as successful 
thieves and bandits. The hero of the picture 
takes the law into his own hands, shoots down 
his enemies right and left, and, then, with the 
heroine safely rescued, he leaps into the saddle 
and away they go to “live happily ever after- 
wards.” What can the influence of such 
films be upon thousands of growing boys but 
to cultivate a spirit disregardful of the sanctity 
of law and indifferent to the rights of property 
and life? Such pictures are being shown in 
many of the best theaters. So long as no 
sex question is involved, the watchers over 
human virtue make no disturbance. The 
brutalizing effects of such films as we have 
mentioned are as fatal to good citizenship 
as those that have been denounced for the 
other kind of immorality. 


IT is horrible to hurt animals, if it is not 
always wicked; but I do not like to do hor- 
rible things in cold blood. 

G. K. CHESTERTON 


Be Kind to Animals Week, April 11-16, 1921 


LAY IT TO THE DOG 


HEREVER sheep are killed, except 

by men, the blame is laid on the dog. 
Poor, unfortunate, vicious Rover has been 
held responsible for destroying the sheep 
industry of New England. Just now the 
town of Williamstown, Mass., is greatly exer- 
cised over large claims for damages put in by 
sheep owners for the loss of sheep. The 
theory that the dog is the midnight marauder 
and murderer has been badly injured by col- 
liding with the belief that dogs will not attack 
goats or flocks with which goats are herded. 
It appears that five goats were killed in one 
instance where sheep were also killed. Some 
other animal, it is said, must be at work. 
The sheep-killing dog should be treated like 
his human counterpart. They are both, 
however, rare exceptions. The vast majority 
of degs and men are not murderers. To get 
your money, however, for your dead sheep, 
you must lay it to someone’s dog. 


THE PLUMES OF THE EGRET 


HE statement has been made that the 

plumes of the egret were obtained when 
the bird moulted, and could be obtained by 
simply picking them up. Contrary as this 
assertion is to the testimony of men who are 
familiar with the whole wretched traffic in 
these feathers, we are glad to add the addi- 
tional testimony of a contributor to the 
Animals’ Friend:— 

“Mapam,—* * * * T have lived over 
twenty years in Burma, where egrets are as 
plentiful as sparrows. For five years I had 
a colony of them nesting in my garden at 
Meiktila in Upper Burma, and I can assure 
those of your correspondents who think the 
plumes can be obtained without the destruc- 
tion of the mother bird that the fallen plumes 
are practically worthless. The sale or ex- 
port of the plumes is, fortunately, forbidden 
by law. For this, as well as for other reasons, 
I am a little skeptical about the egret farms 
in India, of which I now hear for the first 


time.” 
AMUSING 


ROM the printed report of the Western 
Pennsylvania Humane Society we take 
the following :— 

“A woman, apparently not under fifty 
years of age, called at the office to ascertain 
if anything could be done to stop abusive 
treatment of her mother. 

** “How old is your mother?’ she was asked. 
‘Eighty years old.’ 

“Who abuses her?’ 

father.’ 

‘What! Her father abuses her?’ 

‘Yes, her own father; and he makes life 
miserable for her, too.’ 

***And how old is he?’ 

***He is one hundred and one years old.’ 

“These people live in Pittsburgh.” 


OUR ANIMAL HOSPITAL 


IX years ago when we opened our Animal 

Hospital, there were those who said 
there was no demand for it. It has been full 
almost from the beginning, never more so 
than at present. Often animals have to be 
entered on a waiting list. The average num- 
ber of patients runs from 120 to 150. As we 
write, this is the day’s record: Dogs, 97; 
cats, 26; horses, 20; birds, 3; monkeys, 2. 
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MONTHLY REPORT 


Cases investigated ............... 675 
Animals examined................ 4,003 
Number of prosecutions........... 16 
Number of convictions............ 16 
Horses taken from work.......... 84 
Horses humanely destroyed....... 98 


Small animals humanely destroyed. 263 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Animals examined............... 103,263 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges 
bequests of $3,000 from Mary Gilbert Knight 
of Boston; $1,000 from Mrs. Sarah P. Ayer 
of Gloucester; and $40 (additional) from 
Emily S. Neal of Boston. 

The Society has received gifts of $300 from 
A. W. T.; $100 each from B. A., Mrs. E. M.C., 
G. T. D., and Mrs. F. E. E., “in memory of 
her very dear friend, Mrs. C. M. E.”; $67.50 
from W. B. P.:; $60 from “A Friend’; $50 
each from S. C., and Mrs. W. M. K., “‘in 
memory of Dr. W. M. K.”’; $25 each from 
E. V. W., S. A. D., and Miss G. B.; $35 from 
Mr. and Mrs. G. R. T., for endowment of 
free dog kennel for one year “in memory of 
Beanzie”’; $22.60 each from Mrs. S. F. S. 
and Mrs. E. G. S. M.; and $20 each from 
Miss B. L. C., and Mrs. J. B. A. 

The Society has been remembered in the 
will of Mrs. Frances M. Howe of Northboro. 

The American Humane Education Society 
acknowledges a bequest of $25.33 (balance) 
from Mary B. Olmsted of Moodus, Conn. 

It has received gifts of $200 from Dr. 
W. B. K.; $100 from A. W. T., and $100 
from two New York friends; $50 from a 
Rhode Island friend; $25 from Miss B. F.; 
and $60.84, interest. 

February 8, 1921. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 


184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Brookline 6100 


F. J. FLANAGAN, M.D.c., v.s. 

Chief Veterinarian 
H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Resident Assistant 
D. L. BOLGER, p.v.s. 


Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Treatment for sick or injured animals. 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 

Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Satur- 
day from 11 to 1. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR JANUARY 


Hospital Free Dispensary 

Cases entered 384 Cases 519 
Dogs 255 Dogs 313 
Cats 94 Cats 198 
Horses 34 Horses 6 
Birds 1 Rabbits 2 
Operations 267 | 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar.1,’15, 20,959 
Free Dispensary cases . 24,868 


Total . 45,827 


FREE LANTERN SLIDES 


HROUGH the generosity of a friend, 

we are able to offer, free of charge to all 
who will agree to use them, special lantern 
slides showing a colored picture of a handsome 
collie, and the dates: Be Krxnp To ANIMALS 
WeEEK—ApRIL 11 to 16—HuMANE Sunpay 
Aprit 17. These are available only to pro- 
prietors of moving picture houses anywhere 
in the United States, who will agree to display 
them at public performances at least for one 
week, not later than the week of April 11. 
Address, Our Dumb Animals, Boston. Simi- 
lar slides will be sold at cost, 40 cents prepaid, 
to individuals and humane societies. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


Each of our two Societies will receive 
gifts, large or small, entering into a written 
obligation binding the Society safely to in- 
vest the same and to pay the donor for life 
a reasonable rate of interest, or an annuity 
for an amount agreed upon. The rate of 
interest or amount of annuity will neces- 
sarily depend upon the age of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high 
standing of the trustees, Charles G. Ban- 
croft, president of the International Trust 
Company, Charles E. Rogerson, president 
of the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Com- 
pany, and John R. Macomber, president of 
Harris, Forbes and Company, to whom are 
entrusted the care and management of our 
invested funds, are a guaranty of the se- 
curity of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means 
may by this arrangement obtain a better 
income for life than could be had with equal 
safety by the usual methods of invest- 
ment, while avoiding the risks and waste 
of a will contest and ultimately promoting 
the cause of the dumb animals. 


The Societies solicit correspondence upon 


this subject and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 


Humane Sunday, April 17, 1921 


OUR SOCIETY’S NEW ACQUISITION 


Formation of the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 


HE finest outcome of the successful Hos- 

pitality Day and Fair, held November 
30, has been the organizing of the Women’s 
Auxiliary. The women, under whose direc- 
tion the Fair was held, met Thursday, January 
13, and formed themselves into a permanent 
society to work for the interests, particularly, 
of that branch of our service carried on by 
the Animal Hospital. The Auxiliary will be 
limited to a membership of one hundred, with 
annual dues of one dollar. By-laws were 
adopted, and the following officers elected: 
President, Mrs. W. J. McDonald; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Elbert Clarke; Secretary, Miss Eleanor 
Baldwin. 

Plans were immediately started for what 
will be known as the annual Hospitality 
Bazaar, this year to be held December 2 and 
3. Efforts will be made to interest groups of 
workers for the Bazaar in many parts of the 
state. Correspondence is solicited from those 
who will be willing to co-operate. Many such 
outside of Boston aided greatly in contribut- 
ing to the last Fair. 

A special committee was also formed, of 
which Mrs. Agnes P. Fisher is chairman, 
which will meet frequently through the year 
to prepare bandages and various other appli- 
ances needed in the Hospital. 

The co-operation of all the friends of the 
Society throughout the state is desired to 
make the Bazaar of next December a notable 
event. All correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary, Miss Eleanor Bald- 
win, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


FORWARD IN MAINE 


LL our readers have known of the splen- 

did work of Mrs. S. A. Stevens, of Port- 

land, in organizing and carrying on the Maine 

State Humane Education Society. Just re- 

cently this Society has been incorporated 

under a new name—The Humane Associa- 
tion. Mrs. Stevens writes: 

“With an enlarged membership and ‘the 
increasing public sentiment mobilized in our 
favor, with the generous co-operation of the 
editors of our local press, and the strong and 
sincere support of some of our legislative 
representatives, as well as the loyal co-opera- 
tion of those members of our organization 
who have so willingly and generously come 
forward to enlist their voluntary services 
in behalf of its advancement, we can well 
afford to look toward a future of great achieve- 
ment; a future which offers a privilege and 
opportunity which will honor the name of this 
association.” 


CAUGHT 


OT all men who trim dogs’ ears and cut 

off their tails to meet fashion’s demands 
are caught. Very few of them. Our Society 
did, however, last month learn of one such. 
He was brought into court, confronted with 
the evidence—the severed piece of the dog’s 
tail—convicted and fined. 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 


mutilated will be made good by us on 
application. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


American Gumane 
Education Soriety 


Founded by Geo T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Socie- 
ties see back cover. Checks should be made 
payable to the Treasurer. 
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Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 
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CHILDREN FIRST 


HE wisest friends of animals always 

put the children first. No sane man 
would dispute the question, “Is not a man 
better than a sheep?” Dull-minded people 
don’t see this. They think we place the 
animal first. They imagine we are wasting 
valuable time over matters far below the 
human level. This isn’t our fault. It’s due 
to the stupidity of those who judge things by 
appearances. We are as much interested in 
human beings as the college president or the 
teacher, or the preacher. It’s human char- 
acter we are trying to reach through the whole 
movement on behalf of animals. 

It’s because no one trained to be just and 
kind to animals will be unjust to his fellows— 
a law-breaker, a dangerous citizen—that we 
are seeking everywhere, by all the means in 
our power, to awaken in the heart of youth 
the spirit of justice and compassion. For 
the animal’s sake? Yes. But more than 
for his sake for the youth’s. The animal is 


the living instrument through which we seek 
the child. The rare thing about this work is 
that while using the animal in this way we 
are serving him at every turn; protecting him, 
raising up friends for him, creating a better 
future for him. We are shooting two arrows 
from a single string. 


IT EXISTS 


N the Atlantic Monthly for January, Robert 
M. Gay has an interesting article entitled 
“Is a Pig a Person?” The article, through 
which runs a vein of gentle humor, is marked 
also by the wisdom of a sound philosophy. 
Real lovers of animals, as animals, will enjoy 
it. He says, “Societies for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals should give way to 
Societies for the Promotion of Friendship 
with Animals.” Now just such a society 
exists, has been in existence for thirty years, 
and has been actively at work in this country 
and in many foreign ones. Its name is The 
American Humane Education Society. Dur- 
ing these thirty years it has organized more 
than four million children into branches of 
itself, all of them societies for the promotion 
of friendship with animals. 


A SOUTHERN SAVAGE 


EAD in the following letter what one of 

our best workers in a Southern state 
had to endure one day in January. This 
man is an educated, able, colored minister 
devoting his life to the work of humane edu- 
cation, in the pay of our Society. No one 
could be freer than he from any disposition 
to force himself forward, or crowd in before 
other people, white or black. Think of being 
obliged to submit to such a humiliation with- 
out any redress! Any attempt even to defend 
himself might have cost him his life. Still, 
how much more enviable his name and place 
than that of the ignorant, sub-brutal savage 
that struck him. This is the letter:— 


My dear Dr. Rowley: 


On Friday afternoon as I was chine 
an interurban car from to 
at the only entrance to the car I encountered a 
white man, who demanded that I wait until 
he go in first, and suiting his words with 
blows, he struck me three times directly in 
the face, causing blood to issue from nose 
and mouth and a deep gash in my lip from 
the force of his fist against my teeth. This 
is my first outright encounter of this kind. 
I am deeply humiliated and pained. Many 
other whites were either ahead or behind, but 
none interfered. I called to the conductor, 
but he said he could do nothing. I asked for 
an officer, but there was none. This is a 
cruel South in which we live. I could so 
easily have been killed if I had cfered further 
resistance or caused a race riot. Such insults 
are meted out to my race every day, and 
worse. Injustice and cruelty stalk the land. 
Please do what you can to hasten humane 
education into the schools of the white race 
in the South, and particularly in this state, 
for I do feel that this education, if properly 
taught, will cultivate the hearts of those who 
would be cruel and brutal. 

You can do nothing about this; I only 
mention it for your information. I had just 
left off speaking to three schools and was 
wending my way to the fourth before the day 
should close. 


THE PRESIDENT’S WIFE 
MONG the checks received for the pay- 


ment of humane literature one comes 
to us from the Aurora Anti-Cruelty Society 
of Aurora, Illinois, signed by Florence Kling 
Harding. This check, the secretary of the 
Society writes, is in payment for membership 
for both the President-elect and Mrs. Harding. 


Humane Sunday, April 17, 1921 


ONE OF OUR FIELD WORKERS 


N the Baptist Courter, Dr. A. W. Lamar 
writes the story of the conversion of 
Richard Carroll, now field representative of 
the American Humane Education Society in 
South Carolina. Under the title, “A Lad with 
Some Loaves and Fishes,” Dr. Lamar states 
that many years ago, when general secretary 
of the South Carolina State Mission Board, 
he was going, one summer evening, from the 
home of Mr. L. L. Rice, near Grahams, to 
that village, to preach. 

“A colored youth, a servant of Mr. Rice, 
was riding on the back seat of the buggy. I 
judged him to be just entering his teens. As 
I remember him, he was hatless, coatless, 
shoeless, homeless, moneyless, fatherless and 
motherless. He had a bright face and seemed 
a sturdy lad. He had curiosity enough to 
go into the church to hear me preach. Ne “ither 
of us dreamed the effect my message was going 
to have on his life and destiny. But that is 
one of the mysteries of the gospel. It seems 
that the text, Hebrews 11:6, made a deep 
impression upon his spirit. Three years 
later, when under conviction for sin, and 
while plowing in the field, the text came upon 
him with power, and led him to Christ. 

“He had lost track of me, and did not find 
out where I was till twenty years later, when 
he located me in Omaha, Neb., where I was 
pastor. He wrote me and told me all about 
it, and claimed me as his spiritual father in 
Christ. I had always loved the Negro race. 
I owed them so much. When Richard Car- 
roll wrote me, twenty years after the event, 
that ‘My message had been the means of 
leading him out of the darkness and into the 
light of Christ,’ well, yes! I am not ashamed 
to own it—white man as I am—I just sat 
down and wept for joy for a solid hour. 
believe I had never known a greater joy. 

“Richard Carroll got into right relations 
with divine power. He set his hands and 
heart to the task. He toiled for an educa- 
tion. God raised up friends for him, so that 
he was able to complete the course at Bene- 
dict College, Columbia, S. C. He wrought 
well, he grew in grace, he expanded in ser- 
vice. He has filled a number of positions of 
trust and service. He has become a great 
soul, a great leader and a great preacher. 
He is a master of assemblies, and can hold 
great assemblies in the power of an inspired 
oratory. No Negro preacher in South Caro- 
lina has ever had such a great hold on the 
white folks. They have abiding confidence 
in him. They honor him for his character, 
wisdom and usefulness. He has been of great 
help to both races. He is always heard with 
delight by the Southern Baptist Convention, 
and he has been and is one of their most 
notable evangelists among the colored race.” 


NATIONAL POSTER CONTEST 


HUMANE Poster Prize Contest, open 

to pupils and others throughout the 
country, is being conducted by the American 
Humane Association, 287 State Street, Albany, 
N. Y. There are three classes for the 
various grammar and high school grades, 
and one class for art students and others. 
Prizes totalling $280 in cash are offered. The 
subjects to be treated include children as 
well as animals. Full particulars may be 
obtained from the address given above. 
Posters winning prizes in the Mass. S. P.C. A. 
contest will be entered in this competition. 
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YOUTH AND A MOTORIST 
FANNY RUNNELLS POOLE 


I SAW him only yesterday. 

Full keen was he for every sight and sound 
In Nature. And withal a buoyant lad, 
Whose favored feet had often guided him 
Erewhiles in teeming meadows. 

Yes, he trod the days 

Vibrant with youth itself! 

Hardly the whistle of the yellow chat 

Was merrier than his, when he did please; 
Or when he swung apart the tasseled alders, 
The redwing never quivered on her nest, 
But counted him a friend. 

The hermit thrush would welcome him 
Mellifluously into the wood. 


But once there came a day of mist 

And driving clouds. Perhaps he failed 

A jot, in watchfulness. But this I know: 
He could not match the untoward haste 

Of those who solve great distances 

In minutes; scorners of the common ground, 
Blind to their fellows. Such a one, 

A self-appointed arbiter of fate, 

Sped merciless his four-wheeled shaft; 

There was a clash!—high Hope forsook 

Her throne. A score of boyhood years 

Lay hushed into a dumb and cruel void. 

He who had served unscathed in camp and field 
Became as naught save an abiding memory. 


0 Glad of Earth, and glad to be God’s child! 
Content, you only asked the gift of living! 

For you, pure Soul, there must be new adventure: 
Another life, all-glorious, expansive! 


HUMANE WORK IN LOWELL 


HE Lowell Humane Society, which has 
been steadily active in the field of pre- 
vention of cruelty to children and animals for 
over forty years, maintained its high standard 
of efficiency and accomplishment during 
1920, as shown by the annual report of its 
agent, Charles F. Richardson. 

The work of watching livestock in transit 
and the examination of cattle, pigs and fowls 
prevented much cruelty, neglect and suffering 
of animals during transportation. The report 
shows that 2,746 horses were examined; 3,429 
cats and 804 dogs were humanely destroyed; 
20 slaughter-houses, 56 excavations and 19 
stables were visited and inspected. Agent 
Richardson also investigated and adjusted 
cases involving 370 children. 
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IN THE HOSPITAL OF THE INTERNATIONAL UNION FOR THE 
PROTECTION OF ANIMALS, SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 


Observations on Animals 
CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS, de l'Institut 


Authorized translation for Qur Dumb Animals by FRED ROTHWELL, London, England 


HE cat has been most undeservedly 
calumniated; men will not forgive him 
for being too proud. They look upon it as 
beneath their dignity to endeavor to win the 
affection of a superior being who is conscious 
of his worth and lavishes his friendship only 
where he knows it will be appreciated. No 
animal could be more cajoling or more faithful 
than a cat, once you have merited his good 
opinion of you; all the same, he will not toler- 
ate ill-treatment, and he is excessively jealous. 
To give an instance. One summer, when I 
was living in the country, a young tabby from 
the vicinity had acquired the habit of coming 
to see me; she paid me innumerable atten- 
tions all the time I was engaged in writing the 
lyrical drama of “Proserpine.” As it hap- 
pened, some one brought for my inspection 
a dainty puppy about three months old; I 
took it up and kissed it. The cat, seeing 
this, set up her back and walked angrily 
away. It was three days before she returned. 
Another time I was living in a small sum- 
mer-house with a number of neighbors all 
around similarly housed; there were numer- 
ous cats and dogs about, and quite a young 
dog constituted himself my companion. The 
animals met every morning in a large court- 
yard; the dogs played about and gamboled 
in the happy, harmless way with which we are 
all familiar. The cats took up their quarters 
on packing cases, from the top of which they 
looked down, motionless, upon the dogs. No 
words could do justice to the amused and 
scornful attitude with which they contem- 
plated the rough sport and play of their canine 
friends. 

A hedge separated me from the next gar- 
den; I forbade my little dog to cross it. It 
was amusing to see what tricks and artifices 
he employed to baffle my watchfulness. He 
would pretend to be thinking of something 
quite different, to be hunting for flies, for 
instance; then he -would suddenly take 
advantage of a moment’s inattention—real or 
pretended—on my part, and would dart away 
like an arrow. During lunch I seated him 
on a chair by my side. If ever I scolded him 
for any cause, he would assume an air of 
melancholy, and would obstinately refuse the 


choicest morsels until I had shown, by a kiss, 
that he was forgiven. 

At Orotava, in the island of Teneriffe, dur- 
ing one of my winter sojourns in that wonder- 
ful spot, I was in the habit of visiting every 
morning a charming botanical garden, rich 
in curiosities of plant life. The keeper of the 
garden was the owner of a dog, whose ac- 
quaintance I naturally made. How did that 
animal come to understand, one day, that I 
was paying my final visit? 

The mystery is one which it is impossible 
to fathom. On that occasion, the dog ac- 
companied me along the road, a thing he had 
never done before. He absolutely refused to 
leave me. I drove him away, but he contin- 
ued to return. Some people would have 
thrown stones at him, but it is not in my nature 
to adopt so brutal a method of responding to 
signs of affection. I did not know what to 
do. Finally, tired of the struggle, I knelt 
down by the dog’s side, kissed him, and 
explained that I could not take him with me, 
whereupon he sorrowfully returned home. 


* * * * 


A few words about Delilah—a black griffon 
with dark blue eyes, which for the past ten 
years has been the delightful companion of 
my solitary old age—may be of interest. I 
will be brief, for one is inclined to exaggerate 
regarding the creatures one has loved; _be- 
sides it is unnecessary to relate what would be 
devoid of interest to any one but myself. 

She was not gifted with more than the 
average degree of intelligence, but as she had 
never been punished, she was very original 
and particularly dainty at times. Her great 
friend was Lisette, her mother, an excellent 
animal whose chief quality was that she was 
never troubled with giddiness (vertige), a 
complaint to which dogs are usually liable. 
On certain occasions, Delilah was wonder- 
fully attentive to her mother. Neither of 
them was given to begging, but whenever it 
chanced that they wished to share my dinner, 
Delilah allowed Lisette to come forward, 
and herself took a seat at a respectful distance 
behind, in order that her mother might be 
served first. Never once did she fail to do this. 

One day, finding a sugar basin uncovered 
and therefore accessible, Delilah took from it 
a piece of sugar which she carried to Lisette, 
afterwards returning for another piece for 
herself. When Lisette met with a prema- 
ture death, Delilah almost pined away with 
grief; she ceased eating and lost half her 
weight. This was in the winter time, when I 
was absent from Paris. On my return— 
invariably an occasion for joyful barks and 
gambols which lasted some hours—she had 
regained somewhat of her former good spirits, 
though we all felt very uneasy about her. 
Nothing less than the arrival of a rubber ball, 
a novelty from London, was needed to make 
her forget her trouble and restore her to 
health. Her greatest pleasure was to leap 
on to a table; she could walk about like a 
cat, never upsetting a single one of the fragile 
ornaments with which it was covered. 

On the playing of a piano she uttered the 
most piercing cries. Whether she liked or 
detested the music I do not know, for as soon 
as the playing began she came running up 
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instead of running away, though she inva- 
riably raised such a series of howls that she 
had to be carried to the other end of the build- 
ing as speedily as possible. Neither singing 
nor the playing of other musical instruments 
ever excited her to the same degree. 

On the other hand, I once knew a dog 
which adored the piano; as soon as the music 
began he would come up and crouch beneath 
the pedals; a matter troublesome enough for 
the player. To get rid of him all that was 
necessary was to play something of Chopin’s. 
Before eight bars had been completed he had 
left the room, with dejected ears, his tail 
between his legs. However often the experi- 
ment was tried, the result was invariably the 
same. Delilah knew the sound of the Eiffel 
Tower cannon; when it boomed forth, she 
would go to the kitchen for her lunch. 

* * * 


I must utter a word of protest against the 
useless butcheries practised by so many sports- 
men who kill for the pure pleasure of killing. 
Domestic animals, too, are also frequently 
used for wrong purposes. 

The more fanatical a nation, the more guilty 
it is of cruelty to animals. In Europe, the 
Italians and Spaniards are distinguished in 
this connection, though the Arabs are far 
worse. In Africa I have witnessed unimag- 
inable horrors which my pen refuses to de- 
scribe. Buddha, in teaching his followers the 
transmigration of souls, assured for animals 
a wonderful degree of protection, whereas 
Christianity often tolerates the utmost bru- 
tality, proclaiming that animals are made for 
man and placing them at his mercy. Never 
shall I cease bewailing the success that at- 
tended the introduction of bull-fights into 
France: a school of barbarism which makes 
a pleasure of the sight of death and dishonors 
the glorious land of Spain. Little care I what 
ridicule be poured upon what will be called 
my sentimentality. The same fate must 
have befallen those few inhabitants of im- 
perial Rome who took no delight in the circus 
games, the gladiatorial fights and the lions 
feasting upon the Christian martyrs. 
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“SHE WATCHED FOR ME AND LIVED FOR MY GOING AND COMING” 


When I Was a Calf 


H. H. JACOBS 


HIS is not a treatise on evolution, but 

a sad little cow story that was recalled 
to my mind lately and that happened when I 
was quite a little girl going to school. 

At that time we lived in a small northern 
town. The family living next to us owned 
a black and white cow. The sides of the 
street were overgrown with grass and the 
cow was “staked out,” as it was called, that 
she might graze. Then and now the cow is 
the only animal that has inspired me with 
any fear. They have not always been quite 
friendly to me because I am so rarely any- 
where without dogs being with me. Cows 
are treated badly by dogs, though the dogs 
are nearly always acting under human orders 
and therefore not really to blame. While 
none of my dogs ever chased cows or teased 
them, the cows, always seeming to think that 
the dogs might do something of the kind, put 
themselves on the defensive. 

This cow of my neighbor’s was not unlike 
the others, when I first knew her. So I always 
made a wide detour in passing her on my way 
to and from school. One morning I was sur- 
prised to find that the cow was not alone, 
but by her side was a very young and wobbly- 
legged calf, an exact copy of his mother. 
From a safe distance I watched the two very 
closely. 

There could be no question that the cow 
loved her baby just as intensely as any human 
mother could love hers. She was always 
touching it. Her eyes were always upon it. 
She even played little games with it. I began 
to think of her just as a mother, and as such 
I did not fear her. I even went near enough 
to touch her. She pushed me a little with 
her horns, but not in an unfriendly manner. 
I often brought her something to eat. She 
did not even object when I patted the calf. 

One night I heard her making a queer 
moaning sound. I sat up in bed and listened. 
I scarcely slept all night, her crying was so 


pitiful. In the morning she was staked out 
as usual. but she was alone. The people 
who owned her had sold the calf. They were 
vegetarians, not (as I now realize) from prin- 
ciple, but from an adherence to some peculiar 
religion. This distinction may sound over- 
critical, but I think facts will bear me out. 

The cow ran to meet me. She pushed off 
my hat and licked my hair. She pressed 
against my body. She was trembling all 
over, and her eyes were wide and wild, but 
something helped me to be unafraid and in- 
spired me to return her broken-hearted 
caresses. 

From that day on I was her calf. She 
watched for me and lived for my going and 
coming. I knew that she loved me, just as I 
had known that she loved her real calf. She 
forgot even her aversion to the dogs and acted 
just the same if several of them were with 
me. I remember that they watched the 
whole proceedings with astonishment. She 
walked with me to the end of her rope, strain- 
ing and tugging at its confinement, and met 
me. Her people had never given her a 
name. I called her “Mommie.” I thought 
it would please her, and no doubt it did. 

On Saturdays I was permitted to take 
Mommie for a walk. She trotted along by 
my side, and enjoyed it all very much. I 
remember this particularly, for our last time 
of being together was on a Saturday. 

My father was away from home, or I be- 
lieve that he would have saved her. My 
mother was crying when I came in. I had 
gone on an errand, and when I came back, the 
rope and stake were there, but no Mommie 
tugging to reach me. 

I must know where she was, and my mother 
could not bring herself to tell me, but some 
one else did. They had sold her to a butcher. 
I knew the place. It was a grim and ill- 
smelling specter that haunted the woods 
below the town. I tried to get there, running 
all the way, but my strength failed, and I was 
taken back home. I haven’t forgotten her. 

So many times I see others like her, or poor 
wild young creatures shipped here (in Kansas 
City, Kans.) come running down the long 
chute that takes them to the killing pens. 

. . Lsee the sordid, hardened men who do 
the work . . . I hear them even jest about 
how this one dies or that one falls. . . . Then 
the old words come to me, “The cattle on a 
thousand hills are His,” and I wonder if 
they really are His. I question where can 
He be, that no word comes for their relief; 
that His people are so merciless for these 
creatures that He has claimed. 


POSTERS IN SASKATCHEWAN 
UPILS in all schools of Saskatchewan 


are eligible to compete for cash prizes 
for the best humane posters, offered by the 
Regina Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. In all, prizes to the value of 
$100 are announced, for competitors in four 
classes. The contest closes March 15, 1921. 
The Society promulgates this Golden Rule for 
animals: “Treat them as you would want to 
be treated if in their place.” 


THERE is a German proverb that says every 
great war leaves a country with three armies— 
one of invalids, one of mourners, one of idlers 
ready to commit crime. 
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MR. DOWNY ARRIVES 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Audubon Society 


R. DOWNY came to our house one 
stormy February day. Where he 
had been before, no one can tell, but it was 
evident that wherever it was the menu had 
been scant and the calls to the dining-car few, 


Photo by L. W. Brownell 


DOWNY WOODPECKER 


for if ever bird had the lean and hungry look 
of Shakespeare’s Cassius, he did. He lighted 
on the trunk of the big ash by the dining room 
window and searched nervously upward and 
along the branches, but not a bite did he 
find. No wonder, the tree had been syste- 
matically searched and looted of its good 
things by a score of birds of half a dozen 
species before he arrived. Disconsolate, he 
slanted into the air toward another tree, then 
whirled sharply and alighted on the suet- 
holder packed with suet that hung on the lilac 
bush by the window. 

His very feathers were expressive, first of 
incredulity, then amazement at such a find, 
and finally of pure joy and satisfaction in the 
feast, as he bored and bored into the suet and 
ate and ate until he could hold no more. 
Then, like a tired child, he just curled up 
over the top of the suet cage and went to 
sleep—a dangerous thing to do right out in 
the open, where hawk or butcher-bird might 
see him. To be sure, while he slept, he didn’t 
look like a bird. His feathers fluffed out and 
blew in the breeze, and to the casual glance 
he was just a fluff of something strange that 
had blown into the bush and caught there. 
I have seen a nuthatch, full to repletion, hang 
himself to a tree by one claw and swing there, 
head down, asleep, to all the world looking 
like a browntail moth’s nest as he fluttered 
in the breeze. No winged enemy touched 
him. I doubt if such could have recognized 
him as edible. 

After that, a dozen times a day, Downy 


came to the suet and filled up, getting husky 
and happy in figure and manner. About the 
middle of May he appeared with another that 
lacked the red mark on the nape. We sus- 
pected a romance immediately, and so it 
proved. To our joy they chose the dead limb 
of an elm not far from the house, where they 
hammered out a nest, and where successive 
broods of young downies have appeared in 
due season for several years. The limb is 
over the highway where autos by the hundred 
hoot past every day, but that hasn’t mattered. 
We had often wished for woodpecker tenants 
in our trees, but none had come until we put 
out the suet. Verily, it pays to advertise! 


DON’T 
ALICE J. CLEATOR 
DON’T say you love the bird-songs, 
My sister, don’t say that, 
If yow ve a decoration 
Of wings upon your hat. 


Don’t call the furry creatures 
Your brothers and your kin, 

If you condone the trapping 
That gave to you their skin. 


Don’t talk of God’s great mercy, 
If no sympathy 
For His dumb, helpless creatures 
Whose champion you should be. 
HELPFUL LITERATURE 
For Use in Be Kind to Animals Week 
F you wish to help observe BE Kinp to 
ANIMALS WEEK or HUMANE Sunpay, send 
to the American Humane Education Society, 
Boston, for special literature:— 

Hand your local editor, ‘““What Consti- 
tutes Cruelty” or “The Law of Massachusetts 
with Regard to Overloading a Horse”’ (30 cents 
per 100). 

Hand your minister, “The Minor Minor 
Prophets” (3 cents each), or “Man the Ani- 
mals’ God” (30 cents per 100). 

Hand your teacher, ““The Teacher’s Helper 
in Humane Education” (10 cents each), or 
any of several other special leaflets (50 cents 
per 100). 

Send for complete, revised price list of 100 
books and pamphlets. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind 
that the corporate title of our Society is 
“The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 


vention of Cruelty to Animals’; that it is 


the second incorporated (March, 1868) 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals in the country, and that it has no 
connection with any other Society of a 
similar character. 

Any bequest especially intended for the 
benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital should, nevertheless, be made to 
the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals “for the use of 
the Hospital,’’ as the Hospital is not incor- 
porated, but is the property of that Society 
and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to 
The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals (or, to the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society), incor- 
porated by special Act of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, the sum of .............. 
dollars, (or if other 
property, describe the property). 


DOGS ON RUNNING-BOARDS 
A CORRESPONDENT in Seattle, Wash- 


ington, protests against the dangerous 
habit of compelling dogs to ride on the 
running-boards of cars, in a letter to the 
editor of Our Dumb Animals: 

“T wish to call your attention to a practice 
that exists in this city which originates either 
in sheer thoughtlessness or in a love of foolish 
display, and that is the fad of compelling 
dogs to ride on the running-boards of ma- 
chines. I do not know whether or not this 
fad has hit other cities, but it is considered 
quite the “smart” thing here to make the 
unfortunate animal stand thus poised, shiver- 
ing in deadly fear and getting bumped off 
occasionally at corners. The other day I saw 
a dog tied on by the neck to the braces of the 
top of the car, balancing himself perilously 
on the running-board. At the corner he 
swung off and hung swirling around by the 
neck in mid-air. Fortunately his neck was 
not broken because a pedestrian grabbed him 
and held on to him until the car was brought 
to a stop. 

“This silly fad accomplishes no useful 
purpose, and only makes the animal miser- 
able. If the dog cannot be taken into the 
car, he should be left at home.” 


TEN THINGS TO REMEMBER 


1. REMEMBER that everything that is alive 
can feel. Sometimes there are too many 
insects, and they have to be killed. When 
they must die, kill them as quickly and as 
mercifully as you can. 


2. Remember that cruelty grows like other 
sins if not checked. 

3. Remember that to take pleasure in 
seeing animals hurt or killed shows that some- 
thing is terribly wrong in our nature. 

4. Remember your pets—if you keep any— 
and see that they do not starve while you live 
in plenty. 

5. Remember that cats and dogs want 
fresh water where they can get at it. 

6. Boys who drive donkeys or horses 
should remember that they must go slowly 
when they have loads to drag, and that the 
poor animals are made of flesh and blood. 
Blows will make them weak and less able 
to work. Angry words frighten and wear 
them out. Use the whip as little as possible, 
and encourage them with kind words. 


7. When you feel inclined to throw stones 
at living creatures, stop and think: “How 
should I like to be bruised and to get my 
bones broken for fun?’ The boy who hurts 
or teases small, weak animals, robs nests, or 
gives pain to gentle creatures, is a coward. 

8. Remember that though animals cannot 
talk like men, they can understand much 
that we say. Learn to govern them by kind 
words instead of blows. 

9. Remember that the girl who wears 
feathers in her hat, taken from a bird killed 
on purpose, is doing a cruel thing. 

10. Remember that every kind deed we 
do, and every kind word we say, makes us 
better than we were before. 

—Youth’s Companion 


I HOPE I shall always possess firmness and 
virtue enough to maintain, what I consider 
the most enviable of all titles, the character 
of an “Honest Man.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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OUR DUMB 


ANIMALS 


The Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
= — address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 


1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 


2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 


3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.” 
4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 
Write for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Six hundred and ninety-nine new Bands 
of Mercy were reported in January. Of these, 
238 were in schools of Massachusetts; 168 
in schools of Texas; 95 in schools of Virginia; 
82 in schools of Rhode Island; 58 in schools 
of Pennsylvania; 40 in schools of Georgia; 
nine in schools of Connecticut; three in 
Kentucky; and one each in Washington, 
D. C., Maryland, Missouri, Indiana, Arkan- 
sas and California. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 131,142 


CASH PRIZES FOR PUPILS 


“Be Kind to Animals” Poster Contest in 
Massachusetts Schools 


HE Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 

vention of Cruelty to Animals offers 
seven cash prizes, amounting to $65, and six 
annual subscriptions to Our Dumb Animais, 
for the best humane posters, to be made by 
pupils in schools (public or private) of Massa- 
chusetts, who comply with the conditions 
under which the prizes are given. 

Class I. Posters from pupils in high schools, 
training classes, etc. First prize, $20, cash. 
Second prize, $10, cash. Third prize, $5, cash. 

Class II. Posters from pupils in grammar 
grades above the sixth. First prize, $10, 
cash. Second prize, $5, cash. Third, fourth, 
and fifth prizes, each, one year’s subscription 
to Our Dumb Animals (value, $1). 

Class III. Posters from pupils in fifth and 
sixth grades. Prizes same as in Class II. 

The posters should bring out the idea of 
kindness, and may or may not contain the 
words “Be Kind to Animals,” or give the dates 
of Be Kind to Animals Week (April 11-16). 
Brief sentences or mottoes may also be used, 
but each poster should tell its own story in 
the picture. 

All drawings must be on cardboard or paper, 
14 by 20 inches (variations of not over two 
inches in each dimension will be allowed). 
The name of the contestant, name and ad- 
dress of the school, and the number of the 
grade, must be plainly written in the upper 
right corner on the back of each poster. 

The posters must be shipped flat (not 
rolled), by mail or express prepaid, to reach 
the offices of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, not later 
than Tuesday, April 5, 1921. 

The best posters will be publicly exhibited 
in Boston during Be Kind to Animals Week. 
Full particulars, with suggestive subjects, 
as published in our February number, will 
be sent to any address upon request. 


With photograph by the author 
MARY D. BARBER 


IP was one of the three baby squirrels. 

who, orphaned by the death of their 
mother, were nursed by a cat that lavished 
on the little squirrels the same affectionate 
care she bestowed upon her own kitten, as 
told in the January number of Our Dumb 
Animals. Thus Tip lived, thrived, played 
with his brothers and the kitten and loved 
his big foster-mother on whose broad back 
he delighted to sit. This mixed family had 
to be broken up, and after about two months 
Tip was given into my keeping. 

He is now nearly full-grown; his silver-gray 
coat is soft and sleek, his broad fluffy tail 
seems puffed up with pride, for he is a very 
happy squirrel. His cage, with door always 
open is his nest in which he has made a lux- 
urious bed of grass, twigs, ferns, bits of cotton 
and paper woven together in the shape of a 
deep bird’s nest. In the room where he is 
kept I placed two trees on which he runs up 
and down for exercise. With me Tip is a 
playful, affectionate little fellow, but he re- 
sents the presence of strangers, making known 
his disapproval by shrill squeals, after which 
he darts into his nest, and from that safe 
retreat gives a low chuckle of satisfaction. 
But when I enter the room he runs to meet 
me, climbs up to my shoulder, rubs his soft 
little nose against my cheek caressingly. He 
plays with my fingers, rolling over and over 
when I tickle him, dives into my pockets, 
pulls at my skirts as a puppy would. 

When he is on the table and I say “High 
jump!” he takes a flying leap, with tail out- 
stretched for a rudder, and lands lightly on 
my arm. I began by teaching him short- 
distance jumps, but he now takes a fifteen- 
foot leap easily and gracefully. 

When tired with much play Tip comes to 
me to rest, spreading himself out flat, full 
length on my lap, as limp and lifeless looking 
as an “‘animal-scarf” in a fur shop. He loves 
to have me stroke him from tip of nose to 
tip of tail with a slow rhythmic motion; thus, 
in perfect trustfulness, he sleeps upon my knee. 

I leave several pounds of nuts in his room, 
also fruit and lettuce which he can eat when- 


ever hungry, so he comes to me for compan- 
ionship and not for food. 

One day he opened the table drawer and in 
it stowed away all his nuts, packing them 
carefully, Brazilian nuts in one compartment, 
almonds and walnuts in another—a winter 
store. 

So unerring is the instinct of wild animals 
that, although comfortably housed, Tip, at 
the approach of a storm, begins to gnaw 
branches off his trees and lay them on top of 
his cage as an extra protection against the 
expected rain. In domestic animals this 
instinct is absent. There is more charm in 
watching the ways of this little squirrel than 
I ever found in caring for any domestic pet. 

In May, when Tip will be a year old, I 
shall give him his freedom. In the grove of 
oaks, bays and madrones surrounding my 
house in San Anselmo, California, he will 
build his nest and find a mate among the wild 
squirrels. There will always be nuts for him, 
and I know he will come to take them from 
my hand. Dear little Tip! I love him too 
much to keep him. I love him enough to let 
him go. 


WINTER VISITORS 


HE common snowbird, or black snow- 

bird, is known to all bird lovers east 
of the Missouri. It moves in flocks. Some- 
times we note a pair or a few stray pairs, 
that have become temporarily separated 
from the main flock, then, again, the air will 
be full of them and they will settle on the 
snow by the dozens. 

If we keep grain, chaff, and crumbs in 
shallow pans, boxes, and trays, or sprinkled 
on the snow all the time, the fleeting flocks 
will get some of it. But if we wait till their 
arrival before putting it out, we are apt to 
miss the chance, for their stay is short. 

This species is grayish or ashy black, show- 
ing white underneath when they rise in flight. 

The snow bunting, a trifle larger, is an 
Arctic bird of passage, that slips down to 
visit milder regions in winter. The plumage 
changes in shade with the varying seasons. 

The bunting’s food consists of seeds of va- 
rious kinds for he finds weed seeds as delicious 
as any other, and all insect pests appeal to 
his appetite. In the northland they lose flesh 
but regain it as soon as they reach a land 
where food is plenty. Greenlanders use them 
upon the table, although their song is like the 
lark’s. 


When will every boy learn that a spy- 
glass brings a bird closer than a gun can, 
and that a kodak will give far more pleasure 
than a trap? 


IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


ANIMALOLOGY, Maud Phillips. 


The author of this attractive volume has been 
a leader rather than a follower in animal welfare 
work. She is the president of the Blue Cross 
Society of Springfield, Mass., which has success- 
fully carried out a number of innovations in the 
care and treatment of animals. 

‘The book is an earnest attempt to create interest 
in animals, their service and rights in the universe, 
and public sentiment for legislation in their behalf. 
It will appeal to humanitarians and tend to promote 
and stimulate the sympathetic sense. 

87 pp. $1. The Blue Cross Society, Springfield, 


Mass. 


Be Kind to Animals Week, April 11-16, 1921 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


“EVERYBODY’S DOG” 
DELLA M. RYAN 


IS name is Jack, and he lives in Gary, Indiana. He is 
a big black and white Newfoundland dog, with mild, 
gentle eyes that look at you with an expression that almost 
seems to speak. Nobody seems to know where he came 
from or who owns him, 
nevertheless he is in no 
sense a friendless or home- 
less dog. 
“Who does Jack belong 
to, anyway?” I asked one 
day of one of the Junior 


“Oh, he’s everybody’s 
dog. He belongs to all of 
us,” replied the Servian lad, 
as he threw his arm affec- 
tionately about Jack’s neck. 

“Don’t you, Jack?” and 
Jack’s tail wagged an 
assent. 

And you would not need 
to live in that community 
very long to learn that Jack 
is, in truth, “everybody’s 
dog.” More than that, he 
is a real community bene- 
factor. On the street 
that seems to be Jack’s home there is a Community Social 
Center. A large playground furnishes recreation and whole- 
some play for the children of the neighborhood. Jack is so 
friendly, so big, so kind that no child can help loving him. 
He is not a young dog, yet he delights in a romp or a rough 
and tumble game with any one who will indulge in it. His 


friendly spirit is reciprocated by a natural outflow of kindness ~ 


from the child. Thus through his own friendly attitude and 
his silent companionship with boys and girls, these children 
of our foreign-born neighbors are learning in America, practical 
lessons in kindness and humane treatment of our dumb 
animals. 

Would it not be a fine thing for every playground adminis- 
tration to provide as a part of the equipment of the recreation 
center, a “community” dog who belongs to everybody, in order 
to inculcate in the lives of the children right ideals of kindness 
toward these silent friends of ours? 


THE GUNNER’S CHRISTMAS 
A True Story by MARGARET JOHNSON 


R. PULLEY, of Richmond, Va., and his hound went 

hunting on Christmas eve. He chased a rabbit into 
some brush. The dog ran in after the rabbit. Mr. Pulley 
laid down his loaded gun, pointing it toward the brush, and 
crawled in after the dog. Out jumped the rabbit, who ran 
over the trigger of the gun. Off went the gun, which shot 
Mr. Pulley and the dog, while the rabbit ran free. Mr. 
Pulley spent Christmas in the hospital, and the dog had the 
shot cut out of his tail. 


Scouts on the playground. © 


Humane Day in Schools, Friday, April 15, 1921 


THE ANIMAL PAINTER 


WILLIAM THOMPSON, F.R.G.S. 


EN thousand years or more ago, 
When birds were white or black, 

There lived a wise old Indian, 
_ Whose name was Bung-ga-back. 
One day he called the birds to him, 

And said, “‘You will agree 
You are not quite so beautiful 

As you would like to be.” 


“Youw’re right,” said Robin Red Breast, 
“You are a wise old man; 

And if you can improve our dress, 
Please let us hear your plan.” 


“Tis well,” replied old Bung-ga-back, 
“I’m glad that you agree. 

Please call around on Saturday 
At quarter after three.” 


At the appointed time, the birds, 
With keen anticipation, 

Met their old friend, Chief Bung-ga-back, 
With anxious contemplation. 


“First, Mr. Peacock adorn 

With tints of sunset and the morn. 
And whosoever may desire, 

I'll paint their wings a flaming fire.” 
And so the birds came, one by one, 
And stole the beauties of the sun. 

The artist laid his tools aside, 

And all the birds were satisfied. 

And if today they beauty lack, 

It’s not the fault of Bung-ga-back. 


“PRINCE” 
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DUMB ANIMALS 


to serve in any given capacity does 
not always insure the ability to do so. 


A consultation with our officers will demonstrate our 
willingness, and for our ability we offer our record of 
the past forty-nine years. 


Banking Department 
Trust Department 
Transfer Department 
Safe Deposit Vaults 
Drafts, Letters of Credit 
and Travelers’ Cheques 


The Oldesi Trust Company in Boston 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


George Wigglesworth, Chairman 


Frank H. Gage 
Morris Gray 
Sydney Harwood 
Franklin W. Hobbs 
James R. Hooper 
David P. Kimball 
Robert A. Leeson 
Augustus P. Loring, Jr. Henry L. Shattuck 


Arthur Adams 

J. D. Cameron Bradley 
S. Parker Bremer 
George H. Davenport 
William Endicott 
Francis W. Fabyan 
Frederick P. Fish 
Charles H. W. Foster 


NEW ENGLAND TRUST COMPANY 
135 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Willingness 


and 
Ability 


Ernest Lovering 
Roger Pierce 
Walworth Pierce 
Henry H. Proctor 
Edwin M. Richards 
Herbert M. Sears 
Arthur R. Sharp 


James Forgie’s Sons 


i7 Merchants Row 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Harness and Horse Goods 


Notice:—We will mail to any address in New 
England at cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive 
cheek pieces for open bridle such as were 
made by us for the M.S. P. C. A. 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


Gnodertakers 


BOSTON AND BROOKLINE 


Chapels Carriage and Motor Service 


OLD GRIST MILL 


Reliability and 
Fair Dealing 


Upon these sound principles was 
this business founded many years 
ago—and by a strict observance of 
them has it grown to its present 
position of New England’s greatest 
retail establishment. 


It is a fixed policy of this house 
that all merchandise sold here shall 
be thoroughly dependable and 
worthy; that prices shall be as low 
as, or lower than, elsewhere, and 
that complete and unquestioned sat- 
isfaction shall be the outcome of 
every transaction with its patrons. 


Jordan Marsh 
Company 


BOSTON 


> Soldiers Soothe 
Skin Troubles 
with Cuticura 


pA Soap, Ointment, Taleum 25c. each. 
Samples of ‘‘Cuticura,Dept.B, Boston.” 


and BAND OF 
Humane Literature SUPPLIE 
Revised price list free. Address, American 
cation Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Mass 


Where Is My Dog? ° 1S,MAN ALONE 


By the Rev. Charles Josiah Adams, D. The Bureau 
of Riophilism. Westerleigh, Staten Island, N.Y. $1.00. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwo: 
Massachusetts. 


Boston Office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 


TERMS 
One dollar per year. Postage free to all parts of the 
United States. 
Humane societies are invited to correspond with us for 
terms on large orders. 
All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. 
Active Life $100 00 Associate poster 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 
Checks and other payments may be sent to EBEN. 
SHUTE, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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